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I. 

If the question were asked, " What branch of the public 
service holds the highest place in the esteem of the American 
people, and comes nearest to exciting its admiration, not to say 
its affection?" the answer might well be: "The United States 
Navy." There are many reasons for this. Apart from its im- 
portance in commercial development and national defence, the 
profession of the sailor has always had a tinge of heroism, which 
leads every maritime people to give it a high place in their 
esteem. Our naval history is singularly free from incidents 
calculated to diminish this natural esteem. Beginning with the 
exploits of the daring sea-captain about whom every child reads 
in the history of the Eevolution, it was shown in the War of 
1812 that our insignificant Navy was not below that of the great- 
est and best organized navy of Europe in the skill of its captains, 
the quality of its ships, and the valor of its sailors. In modern 
times, it has met every test with such success that no foreign 
critic is found to deny its equality, so far as individual efficiency 
of men, ships and guns is concerned, with the navy of any other 
Power. The history of its operations during the Civil War, 
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as well as during the recent war with Spain, has been one of al- 
most unbroken success. Our naval service has also been imbued 
with a high sense of loyalty to the constituted authorities of the 
country, seen not only in that formal obedience which is prescribed 
by the regulations, but in a sentiment of reverence for the au- 
thority of the President, acting through the Secretary of the Navy 
as his representative. In the record of performance of public 
duty by individual officers we seldom find a case of recreance to 
a public trust, so frequent in the administration of the civil de- 
partments of our Government. The naval service has also com- 
mended itself to the better class of our public men by its freedom 
from that rather ill-defined evil which we call " politics." This 
means that, as an organization, it has not countenanced its of- 
ficers in efforts to promote their individual interests at the ex- 
pense of the service at large, and that the practice of seeking 
the influence of eminent public men to secure assignments to naval 
duty is discountenanced by the Navy as a body. 

In addition to possessing these qualities, the Navy has been 
actuated by an esprit de corps which leads every officer to strive, 
not only to make the service what, from the point of view of 
the organization, it should be, but to conceal from the public 
gaze those shortcomings and failures which must, in the nature 
of things, be part of long-continued experience in every branch 
of human endeavor. Associated with this is tact in keeping with- 
in reach of the public eye, in a quite gentle and unobtrusive 
way, every commendable incident of the service. In the use of 
its official machinery to afford pleasing little services to seafaring 
men, our Navy Department is remarkably liberal. 

An example of the spirit of the service is also seen in the 
broad interest taken by its leading officers in everything tending 
to promote its successful administration. Under our system, the 
head of the Navy Department is necessarily a civilian, respon- 
sible for a service which requires more extended and minute 
technical knowledge in its details than does any other Department 
of the Government. The interest taken by leading officers in 
enabling their civilian head to make the wisest use of his power 
is shown by the attempts which have been made from time to time 
to provide him, by legal enactment, with the best and most au- 
thoritative professional advice. We believe that there has scarcely 
been an administration since the Civil War in which projects 
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to establish a Board for this purpose have not been urged upon 
the President, the Secretary of the Navy, Congress, or in the 
public press. 

The natural result of these conditions has been a feeling on the 
part of the public, and of its representatives at the seat of gov- 
ernment, that we have in the Navy an organization which can 
be left to regulate its interior organization for itself, and to 
control its own relation to the public. Unheard outside of their 
own sphere, — no agency is more powerful in determining our 
naval policy than the individual opinions of naval officers. 

The high place in public estimation, the grounds of which we 
have set forth, has its drawbacks. We have forgotten that no set 
of men, however disinterested, should be allowed to determine 
their own relations to the country and to its authorities. If the 
motto " No friends in business " is sound in the operations of a 
mercantile house, it is still sounder in the administration of pub- 
lic affairs. We have been forgetting that, after all, a naval officer 
is human and subject to all the frailties of our common nature. 
The swing of a pendulum, which, the farther it is drawn in one 
direction, will, when left to itself, swing the farther in the other, 
is typical of human tendencies. An unbroken record of admirable 
performance leads to a high place in public estimation. This 
leads the public to allow the makers of the record to proceed 
in their own way, in the exercise of a power which they would 
not otherwise have been allowed to wield. Irresponsible powev 
is sure to be abused sooner or later. The longer it is permitted, 
the more completely does it result in making the real or supposed 
interests of those who exercise it their supreme law. How wide 
may be the swing of the pendulum in the passage from the 
Navy of history to the Navy of the future has suddenly been 
made clear to us by events of startling import at the Naval 
Academy. These events have a special claim on the attention of 
the public, because they show, as nothing ever before did, our 
Navy of the future in the making. If we look carefully into 
the facts associated with hazing, as brought out by the investiga- 
tion of the naval authorities, we shall see that they are not to be 
treated as mere examples of the exuberance of youth, or of those 
occasional infractions of discipline which are sure to occur in every 
military service. Although the reports in the daily press, whicr 
alone have yet seen the light, are incomplete in details, a very 
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little reading between the lines will bring out features worthy 
of serious consideration. 

The first feature to be noticed is that the newly assembled 
class of cadet midshipmen does not take its first lesson in conduct 
from official regulations, or from anything said or done by its 
responsible official superiors, but from the classes immediately 
above it in the Academy. If a newly appointed cadet has any 
consciousness of the principle that there is a higher embodiment 
of the law than a first-classman, it has not been made evident. 
The spirit which the cadet imbibes from his first day's residence 
is not that of respect for the civil authorities, but of loyalty to 
the customs and traditions of the service which he is entering. 

A second feature is the immediate and complete diffusion of 
the spirit thus imbibed through the entire body. It seems almost 
incredible that, in a class of two or three hundred well-bred and 
spirited young men, nearly all of good family, newly mustered 
into an honorable service the guiding rules of which are obedience 
to law and dignity of personal conduct, there should not be found 
one with the manly self-respect to refuse going through the 
silly antics and submitting to the personal indignities imposed 
upon the fourth-classmen by their seniors. Yet, notwithstanding 
that all must have been fully conscious that the imposition of 
these indignities was expressly prohibited by a law of Congress, 
no exception has come to light in the course of the investigation. 
Were the sufferers under any impression that submission was their 
official duty, we could only admire the amenity to discipline 
which would then be implied. But they could not possibly have 
labored under this delusion. 

A third suggestive feature of the hazing which appears at the 
Academy is that it is not, as in the colleges, felt to be beneath 
the dignity of a student above the grade of sophomore. So far 
as ihe facts have been brought out, the leaders in the practice were 
of the higher classes of the Naval Academy — men who, about to 
graduate, were face to face with the serious duties and responsibili- 
ties of their profession. This fact naturally suggests the ques- 
tion: At what grade in the service does the growing officer feel 
obedience to law to be, not only his personal duty, but a virtue 
to be enforced through the service generally? 

Painful light is thrown on this question by the fact that the 
machinery for enforcing good conduct at the Academy is un- 
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equalled by that of any similar institution elsewhere. Not only 
is there a large body of staff-officers and civilian subordinates 
charged with duties which bring them into constant contact with 
the midshipmen, and require them to report cases of disorder, 
but there are also no less than sixty officers of the line attached to 
the Naval Academy, whose duty it is to preserve order, and re- 
port every case of infraction of discipline. To suppose that it 
was out of the power of these guardians of the peace to know 
what was going on would imply a mental blindness quite in- 
compatible with efficiency in their profession. We can see 
in their negligence only a spirit of disregard for law, prop- 
agating itself as new classes enter, and extending up into the 
service no one knows to how high a grade. The conclusion that 
the junior officers, at least, well remembered and fully sym- 
pathized with the customs of the midshipmen is hard to avoid. 

Our judgment of the case is likely to be blinded by the fact 
that it is scarcely possible to find any case in human affairs in 
which the extremes of good and evil are so closely blended, and 
in which qualities fitted to excite the highest admiration are 
either productive of or associated with the worst results. Prom 
one point of view, the spectacle of three hundred respectable 
young men, ready to stand on their heads, swallow nauseous or 
injurious substances, and go through undignified contortions, at 
the order of a superior, affords a fine example of amenability to 
discipline. But this should only increase our regret that such 
qualities should be directed toward an end injurious to, if not 
destructive of, all the higher traits in human nature. That per- 
sonal independence, and with it personal initiative, must be large- 
ly crushed out by the process goes without saying. We can hardly 
conceive that the tyranny thus exhibited will not, in a different 
form, dominate the whole future of the officer, whatever grade he 
may reach. The prospect is that, unless drastic measures are 
speedily taken by Congress and by the head of the Navy Depart- 
ment, the United States Navy of the future will grow into one in 
which interior customs shall supplant law and regulations, the real 
interests of the country be sacrificed to the supposed interests 
of the service, and every form of chicanery used to prevent the 
supremacy of law. 

The method of dealing with the Navy which we have pointed 
out has resulted not only in giving law and discipline the sec- 
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ond place in. the rules of the service, but in a number of features 
in which our Navy is not all that it should be. The fact is that 
our Navy is distinguished from that of Great Britain, and per- 
haps that of nearly every country, by the complete elimination 
from it, so far as possible, of the civilian element. While the 
idea that no civilian can possibly know enough of any subject 
of naval importance to make his advice of value in any 
question of naval administration is not avowed, it seems to 
be an unwritten principle of the service. In the adminis- 
tration of the British navy there are, immediately under 
the Admiralty, some fifteen or twenty departments, closely cor- 
responding in the nature of their functions to the bureaus and 
offices of our Navy Department. The majority of these are under 
civilian directors. The chief constructor of the British navy now 
is and long has been a civilian, holding no naval commission, 
but enjoying a position high enough in the world of science to be 
a Fellow of the Koyal Society. The Director of studies at the 
Boyal Naval College at Greenwich is a civilian. In fact, almost 
the only exceptions to civilian chiefs are found in the depart- 
ments concerned with the purely technical operations of the navy, 
which especially require military training. Moreover, when any 
question, even of a technical character, arises in the service, civil- 
ians are invited to aid in its decision whenever they are conversant 
with the subject to which it relates. In a word, the navy not only 
belongs to the country, but is of the country; the whole country 
is interested in it, not only as a body, but in all its operations, 
and is ready to take part in promoting them in every way it can. 

The case is certainly very different in our own service. We 
should not like to say that, among the Boards which the Navy 
Department is continually appointing to consider and report upon 
the widest range of matters affecting the service, no case of a 
civilian assignment has ever been found. But we do conceive 
that it would take some searching on the part of any one not 
actually acquainted with the organization of these Boards to find 
any recent case of the kind. Closely associated with this is the 
importance of the place taken by " shore duty " in the life of our 
line officers. Great, indeed, is the contrast between ourselves and 
England in this respect. Sea service alone counts in the record 
of a British officer of the lower grades; with us, sea and shore 
duty count equally under the law. No critical observer can fail 
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to be impressed with the number of officers engaged in Wash- 
ington and Annapolis in duty that could be as well performed by 
civilians. 

The interior characteristics of our naval service which have 
grown up through the causes we have set forth may be summed 
up. Two of them may be said to determine our entire policy 
in naval organization. They are : — the complete merging of the 
individual in the corps, and the unification of spirit and function 
in the corps itself, resulting in the whole acting as a unit in its 
relations to the public. It would be difficult to find another 
organization in which the rules of professional ethics are more 
strictly obeyed; in fact, as we have already shown, it is largely 
due to these rules that the service holds so high a place in our 
estimation. Many fields of naval duty are extremely attractive, 
while others are the reverse. But an officer is not allowed 
to employ the ordinary methods, so common in other fields, to 
secure the one kind of duty and to avoid the other. He may 
freely state his wishes, and his reasons for them, assured that 
the case will be decided on its merits and not by influence. 
Every officer is expected to maintain at all times the general 
ability of his fellows to perform any duty which the Department 
may assign them. If he entertains any modest distrust of his own 
powers, that distrust must be confined to himself, and not be 
shared by the service generally. Thus rotation in office and ro- 
tation of functions is the rule of the service, so far, at least, as 
the line is concerned. To uphold the policy of permanence in 
any field of duty would imply that the officer who had gained 
experience in the field was better qualified for it than his fel- 
lows, — a quite inadmissible claim. This idea has been allowed 
to rule so completely as to blind the service, and the public 
which relies upon it for its views of naval affairs, to one of the 
urgent requirements of naval warfare as developed during the 
last twenty years. We mean the specialization of functions, which 
is more necessary now than it ever was before. A layman set- 
ting forth his independent view of the situation cannot but be 
gratified to find himself supported by so eminent an authority 
as Admiral Luce, who, in the January number of this Beview, 
has pointed out the necessity of a corps of marine engineers. 
But so much remains to be said that we shall invite the reader 
to take a comprehensive view of the situation. 
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II. 

Studying a war-ship of the twentieth century we see that the 
functions necessary to her efficiency are three in number, separated 
by broad lines of demarcation. We have, first, the sailor proper- 
ly so called whose function it is to command, care for, and 
navigate the ship. The qualities most essential to his success 
must be based on natural endowments. He must be born with 
the power of command, the faculty of ready adaptation of means 
to ends, a sentiment of admiration for the powers at play upon 
a raging ocean, a keen appreciation of the infinitely varying ef- 
fects of wind and water on his ship, and a mastery of her be- 
havior in a seaway under all conditions. Coupled with a natural 
as well as an acquired capacity for understanding the action of 
all these forces must be a professional training in the art of 
manoeuvring ships, and bringing them into action, separately or 
in company. His position in the service must carry with it a 
supremacy corresponding to that of his functions as a commander. 
It is around his personality that the associations of the country 
at large with the Navy will necessarily cluster. Among the 
heroic qualities required in him, physical courage need not be 
counted, because it may be taken for granted; but stress must 
be laid on that nerve which will not permit the sense of danger 
to hold any place in his mind at the moment of an emergency, 
when he must be able to use his faculties with the same cool- 
ness and sound judgment as under ordinary circumstances. Eea- 
son teaches him that, under all conditions, even when his ship is 
going down, the safest course for all concerned is that which 
rests upon the most cool and careful judgment; and he must al- 
ways be able to follow the dictates of reason. 

His qualifications are those most difficult to determine in ad- 
vance. Proficiency in scientific studies at the Naval Academy af- 
fords a fairly satisfactory test of the ability of the engineer and 
the constructor, but it does not necessarily mark the successful 
manager of a ship in a storm, or the leader of a fleet in battle. 
It would be an equal mistake to suppose that an aggressive per- 
sonality is a quality especially to be sought for. Men do not 
readily outgrow the juvenile idea which gives rise to a sense of 
incongruity in the mind of every bright schoolboy when he 
first leams that military officers are forbidden, under severe pen- 
alties, to prove their courage by accepting a challenge to a duel. 
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Associated with this idea is the very plausible impression that 
readiness and efficiency in personal encounters with an opponent 
have their value in a course of training for military command. 
But our experience in the Civil War showed that coolness and 
heroism are more likely to be associated with a modest and un- 
assuming demeanor than with the largest measure of seeming 
dash, energy and combativeness. Our future leader on the ocean 
may have more of the manner of a spectacled professor of classic 
lore than of a sea-going hero. On the other hand, while the 
successful naval leader may well be an excellent student, bis 
qualities are not likely to be associated with a taste for being ab- 
sorbed in the intricacies of mathematical investigation. 

Next, we have the engineer, whose function it is to regulate the 
forces which, though confined to a small space on board ship, 
would, if let loose, rend her to atoms in a moment. The com- 
mand of these forces requires a profound knowledge of those 
branches of mathematical physics which treat of the power 
and properties of steam. A mathematical head and a taste for 
machinery are here of greater moment than heroic qualities. 

The third element, completing the equipment of the ship, com- 
prises the engines of destruction with which an enemy is to be 
assailed. Modern progress has reduced this department of marine 
warfare to a science quite distinct from that of managing or pro- 
pelling the ship. The high explosives of our time exert forces 
whose study forms a distinct department from that of the forces 
of steam. Only certain elementary conceptions are common to 
the two. This fighting and destroying department is concerned 
not only with guns and ammunition, but with the torpedo and 
the submarine. All that we know of the laws of progress leads 
us to believe that the latter agencies will, in the future, be our 
main reliance for the defence of our coasts in the event of a 
foreign war. Their study, no less than that of the gun, involves 
a separate application of science, which can best be pursued by 
men devoted to it. It is to be regretted that, when public at- 
tention has been called to this requirement by fatal accidents in 
connection with the armament of a war-ship, no better policy has 
been proposed to meet the case than that of encouraging officers 
to " specialize in ordnance." That the necessity should be recog- 
nized is something; that such a policy as that suggested should 
be deemed sufficient only illustrates the necessity of looking 
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to other sources than the profession for the initiation of measures 
adequate to its future necessities. 

From, the point of view we have taken, it seems quite clear 
that the three specialties which must come into play in the naval 
warfare of the future are as distinct from each other as special- 
ties of men cooperating on board ship well can be. All human 
experience shows that the highest professional efficiency in any 
field can be reached only by men devoting the main energies of 
their lives to its attainment. It seems to us quite plain that 
the efficiency of the future Navy must depend upon the recog- 
nition of this great fact, and the devising of a system of naval 
education and organization to meet it. The writer does not deny 
that the idea of this radical movement seems not yet to have found 
a place in our own Navy, though it has in that of some foreign 
Powers. It is, therefore, incumbent upon us to examine the 
reasons which have been urged for a less radical view. 

Beginning, as before, with the line officer, the current view 
which has dominated naval instruction may be put into this 
form: — In former times, ships were propelled by the power of 
wind acting on the Bails. The main qualities required in a naval 
commander were a quick and correct apprehension of the action 
of this motive power, and readiness in devising methods of ap- 
plying it in storm and calm, in ordinary navigation and in action. 
Now all this is changed. Steam has taken the place of sails, and 
the commanding officer of the future must be proficient in the 
science of steam-engineering, even as his predecessor was in the 
action of wind on the sails. He must, therefore, combine the art 
of engine-driving with that of navigating the ship. 

We maintain that this argument is based on a too wide and 
general view of the case, to the exclusion of the particular facts. 
It drops out of sight special points of difference between sail and 
steam power, which put an altogether different face on the situa- 
tion. In the age of the sailing-ship, her successful management 
depended on the numberless ways in which sails could be set and 
exposed to the wind, and on the readiness of the commander in 
deciding what should be done with the sails under all conditions 
of wind, water and surroundings. Standing on the quarter-deck, 
he had the motive power always in sight, and bis function was to 
understand and direct it. 

Instead of sails which could be reefed, set and furled in in- 
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finite ways, we now have propellers which can do nothing but go 
fast or slow, and take turns with each other in going fast or 
slow, backward or forward. Their line of action cannot be 
changed. Everything they can do is directed by a few signals. 
The agencies which make them go fast or slow, as well as the 
propelling machinery, are out of sight of the commanding of- 
ficer. His function is, therefore, only that of directing a set of 
men concealed from sight in the interior of the ship. If these 
men understand their duties, there is not the slightest necessity 
that he should be master of their professional details. A gen- 
eral acquaintance with the power of steam, its mode of action, 
and the way in which the motion of the engines affects the ship 
is all that he requires. No ground can, therefore, be found for ma- 
king an engineer out of the commanding officer, or his subordinate 
concerned with caring for and managing the ship. 

We enforce this view by a claim for which we invite the fullest 
measure of professional criticism. If a great naval leader of 
former times, a Drake or a Nelson, who had never seen a steam- 
ship, or a Parragut, who had never seen a modern battle-ship, had 
to lead a fleet of battle-ships of the twentieth century into action, 
one day spent in learning about the way ships are propelled, 
signals communicated to the engineers, and guns handled, would 
qualify him for the great task of fighting a modern naval battle. 
We have a practical lesson in this direction, in the naval policy 
of the Oriental nation which has so rapidly become great by cast- 
ing off the shackles of tradition, and attacking the problems which 
confronted it from the standpoint of common sense.' It was seen 
by the Japanese authorities that strategic insight, correctness 
and rapidity of judgment, tireless energy, and intimate ac- 
quaintance with the human nature of the sailors he was to imbue 
with his own spirit, were the traits to be looked for in the 
commander of a fleet. These secured, the subject of steam- 
enginery was left to the staff. How much the alert victor in the 
Sea of Japan may have known or forgotten about the theory 
of the steam-engine we cannot say; our point is that no such 
knowledge was a factor in determining his place in the service. 

Talk as we may about the war-ship of the future as an enormous 
engine, and the work of fighting her as one of operating her 
machinery, we cannot do away with the great fact that the ocean 
on which she floats remains what it always was, and will de- 
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mand the same qualities as always in the man who navigates it. 
So long as storms lash it, so long must the spirit which led the 
first man to launch his bark on its waters, and the qualities which 
enabled the first sailor to brave its storms, remain the essentials 
of successful sea navigation and sea fighting. Our traditional 
conception of the sailor can be altered only by the addition of 
new qualities, not by the subtraction of those already there. 

The general conclusion to which this review of the situation 
leads is that, if the American Navy is to deserve and command 
our good opinion in the future, as it has in the past, we must 
radically change our policy in dealing with it, not only as to 
details of organization, but as to general spirit. We must recog- 
nize the peculiar influences to which its members are subject 
from the first day they enter the service, and mould our policy 
accordingly. Instead of inferring that a body of men so care- 
fully educated in their line must be well fitted for any public 
function having the remotest relation to their field of 
activity, we should consider whether it is not a general trait of 
human nature that, when a man is trained from youth to the 
highest efficiency in a special field, and taught to devote all his 
faculties to a single end, he is thereby unfitted for activi- 
ties outside his field. If the view here enforced is correct, the 
projects which are always on foot for extending the functions of 
the Navy should be abandoned and this important agency used 
only for its proper purpose; — much as we use an exquisitely 
designed machine only for the work to which it has been adapted. 

We have set forth the evidence that there is no profession in 
which the qualities essential to efficiency may so readily become 
sources of evil as in that of a naval officer. If this be true, there is 
no department of the Government in which the representatives of 
the nation should more judiciously and carefully discriminate 
between conclusions based on wide knowledge and long profes- 
sional experience, on the one hand, and the professional bias of 
a body of men having the enlarged scope of their field of activity 
always in view on the other. We have shown why it is that we 
cannot look to the service itself to initiate and carry through any 
measure of reform which would diminish its influence. Care- 
ful inquiry might well disclose the urgencies of more than one 
measure which the service itself will never initiate until a new 
spirit pervades it. Asr Ameeioan Citizen. 



